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EDITORIAL 


To increase the sensitivity of photographic emulsions and to 
increase the light passing power of lenses has always been 
a challenge to the scientists and manufacturers of photo- 
graphic materials. To be able to work with ever increasing 
speed has always been the delight of photographers and 
they have not slackened in the slightest the desire to push 
film speed to the outer limits. 

For the practical photographer the history of photography 
is closely bound to a progression from the static to the dy- 
namic, from the pose to the capturing of spontaneous action. 

Now with film speeds rated in the hundreds common, and 
film speeds in the thousands a probability in a few years, we 
may have actually come to a point, or soon will, where we 
need not sacrifice photographic quality to spontaneity. In 
the near future we can probably have materials so fast that 
photographers can make pictures under extremely low light 
levels that still display the continuous tone characteristics 
that are unique to the medium. 

High speed film might also mean that the pinhole camera, 
long a delightful curiosity, could come into general popu- 
larity. The potential new films are so fast that the usual 1/40 
second exposure, the standard speed for box cameras, could 
be used with a pinhole camera in sunlight. To the mil- 
lions of snapshooting amateurs there could be still more 
freedom in a process that is already almost as natural as 
breathing. The pinhole has seemingly limitless depth of field 
and so they could work free of the worry of focus, for their 
pictures would always be in focus from nose to horizon. 
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Eugene Atget 


(1856-1927) 


Atget trained his camera on the Paris around him from 1898 to 1927. 
He strolled through the city in the 20th Century to seek out those 
places that were still in the 19th. With his heart of hearts in the past 
he found those corners where time moved slowly. 


by Minor White 








Versailles 
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Un coin de la Cité Dore Bd. de la 
Gare 90 (The identifications given 
are those written in Atget's hand on 
the backs of the prints.) 


IN A COLLECTION of some six to eight thousand 
negatives Atget produced an incredible docu- 
mentation of Paris from 1898 till his death in 
1927. Like most photographers he selected his 
material carefully from the welter available; 
unlike most he chose to find those spots in the 
city which retained the feeling and the surfaces 
of the 19th century. 

To live in one century and photograph an- 
other was completely natural to Atget. Yet how 
paradoxical it seems to today’s photographers 
who talk of the pursuit of the “exact instant,” 
and assert that their desire is to be able to say, 
“I am of my time.” Atget performed the para- 
dox, hence he stands as a convenient reminder 
that even in photography the concepts of “time” 
and “instant” must be elastic. 

The documentarians in the 1930’s and 40’s 
who took the sociological and esthetic aspects of 
camera work seriously often claimed Atget as a 
forerunner of their own developing attitude to- 
ward photography. In their search for a tradi- 
tion of the documentary they also included other 
photographers, some of whom must have been 








known to Atget. For the basis of the concept 
was abroad in the world long before Atget and 
in many places other than Paris: Brady’s photo- 
graphic team in the Civil War, Roger Fenton’s 
expedition to the Crimean War in 1855, Peter 
H. Emerson’s lyrical report of the English na- 
tives that lived on the Norfolk Broads in the 
1880's. View makers such as George Washing- 
ton Wilson, James Valentine in England and 
their compatriots all over Europe were also fore- 
runners of the tradition, and, while not claimed 
by the later day documentarians, were likely 
well known to Atget. 

Why the recent documentarians claimed At- 
get as a spiritual ancestor, however, must go 
deeper than his ability to record what he loved, 
or his talent to record out of century. Perhaps 
they admired his preference to impose nothing 
of himself on the subject, but, instead, let the 
subject impose itself on him. Maybe it was his 
naive, innocent, even careless approach that 
attracted them. But I wonder if it was not his 
obvious thirst for images and, above all, his 
slaking of that thirst that beguiled them. 
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WHEN WE LOOK FOR THE MAN behind Atget’s 
pictures, we find a simple man in pursuit of a 
personal vision. And how important it is to 
observe that he did so without attaching undue 
importance to either his pursuit or his vision. 
I suspect that he witnessed many a minor mira- 
cle before his lens and many a major meta- 
morphosis between the appearance of the origi- 
nal scene and the final print without turning a 
hair. 

Artist and photographer, Man Ray, first 
called the attention of the Surrealists to Atget 
in 1925. In a 1955 letter he writes the following 
about Atget’s attitudes towards his work. 

“Atget worked with an old 18 x 24 cm. cam- 
era and a brass rectilinear lens (probably f/8) 
which he stopped down for depth. No shutter 
was used, just a cap over the lens. The blurred 
figures were not intentional, any more than the 
reflections in the windows. With his limited 
means it just came out that way. If the figures 
did not move during the exposure, it was fine. 
If they did, it did not matter to him. Just like a 
lot of our moderns! I think Atget was an artist, 
not a perfectionist. He had no theories, he just 
loved Paris, and modestly excused his work, 
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saying it was primarily to help artists. The years 
he spent tramping around the city and its sub- 
urbs was the activity of a man who has found 
himself, and a reason for living — the employ- 
ment of his faculties of observation. He had no 
interest in photography as an art of progress. 
Too bad there are not more like him! He was 
guided purely by his emotions and not by any 
desire to astonish.” 

Perhaps the documentarian can not afford to 
be a perfectionist where the individual print is 
concerned; understandably so if perfection 
would interfere with setting down those ele- 
ments out of which the composite picture must 
be built. Be that as it may, Atget suffers from a 
lack of perfection. 

Berenice Abbott explains this away by reason- 
ing that Atget’s work proves that photography 
is sometimes a cumulative medium. At such 
times it depends for its power and effect on a 
number of images received by the mind one 
after the other. Her opinion is borne out by the 
effect of the motion pictures and the photo essay 
on any photographer’s contemporaries. When 
pictures outlive their contemporaries, perfec- 
tion is discovered to be a preservative. 








Minor White Atget 


(Opposite page) Fete de Tréne. 


(This page) Avenue des Gobelins. 
Man Ray purchased many photographs from Atget and the selections were always 
guided by esthetic preferences. These two and the one of the woman in the doorway 
on page 82 are examples. His collection was acquired by Eastman House in 1952. 





BERENICE ABBOTT BORROWED the money to pur- 
chase the two thousand or so negatives that 
survived Atget’s sudden death in 1927. That 
was only the beginning, since then she has ex- 
pended a constant effort to make his photo- 
graphs.widely known and generously loved. In 
her great enthusiasm she has been a kind of 
extension of his life. 

It is easy to imagine the effect that these pic- 
tures must have made on a young photographer 
in the 1920’s whose talent and whose promise 
lay in the same direction. “Innocent,” Abbott 
calls them. In those days she was Man Ray’s 
assistant. He was then experimenting with so- 
larized negatives and prints and presenting 
them to a startled public as Rayographs. The 
popular photographers of the time sentimental- 
ized. True enough Alfred Stieglitz and Paul 
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Pontoise, Eglise St. Maclou. 


Strand had been exploring the unique qualities 
of photography for a decade and Edward Stei- 
chen since the war; but these were the leaders, 
the main body of photography was still largely 
produced and published by persons who striv- 
ing for art got stranded on the arty. In the midst 
of all this Atget must have seemed a breath of 
fresh air—an affirmation of the canons of 
unique photography. 

For both Atget and Abbott a store front full 
of shoes, or a store window filled to the edges 
with hardware had a fascination that neither 
could resist; and neither could rest until the 
magic number was embedded on plate or in 
film. Little wonder that she has championed 
him, preserved his negatives under her own 
roof, fought for his recognition. Fortunately 
with great success. 











Minor White Atget 





























Cabaret de l'enseigne de I'homme armé 25 rue des Blancs Manteaux. 
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ATGET WAS NOT SO SINGLE MINDED a lover of 
Paris as his eulogists would have us believe. He 
was also — perhaps always — a free-lance pho- 
tographer. There are thousands of photographs, 
and indifferent ones at that, taken only because 
he hoped some architectural detail might be 
interesting enough to a painter to sell a print. 
His pictures of brothels, for example, were done 
on commission for a man writing a book on pros- 
titution. He photographed historical buildings 
for the French archives. Perhaps like many a 
creative photographer fascinated with the visual 
world, when a picture appeared on his ground 
glass he justified his indulgence with the esti- 
mate that someone might buy the photograph. 

Atget turned to photography at the age of 
forty from an acting career in provincial thea- 
tres. Hence, because he was already matured, 
it is not surprising that no traces of growth, 
either as man or artist, are traceable in his work. 
Curiously enough little seems to be carried over 
from his acting career. An occasional hall or 
landing of a staircase suggests a stage set wait- 
ing for actors and that is all. 

Preceding his change of careers he also con- 





Hotel Pontabla, 41 Fb. St. Honoré. 
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sidered painting. Unfortunately no positive in- 
formation is at hand to explain why he chose 
photography. Both Man Ray and Berenice Ab- 
bott point out that he painted. She says (U. S. 
Camera, 1940) that “primitive paintings, mostly 
of trees” hung in his workroom. Could a mani- 
fest inability have turned him from painting? 
The legend is growing that because he seems 
to have brought nothing of art to his photogra- 
phy that he was ignorant of the subject. This is 
hardly true: painters bought his photographs as 
sources for their own creations, Braque and 
Utrillo included; the sign on his door read 
“Documents pour Artists.” (Abbott thinks that 
this indicates his utter desperation for a way to 
make enough to live and buy supplies. She also 
says that he had an inner scorn for painters who 
could not document well enough in their own 
medium. Perhaps she quotes, perhaps he even 
said such a thing, but so little scorn appears in 
his work that it is hard to believe.) It may be 
because of his firsthand experience with paint- 
ing practice that he turned to its opposite. 
Berenice Abbott probably stated the secret, 
“Atget was a natural born photographer.” 





Versailles, brothel. 











THERE IS ALWAYS AN AMBIGUOUS AIR about the 
photographs of the cameraman who photo- 
graphs what he sees and not what he knows 
about a place. Henri Cartier-Bresson makes a 
point of this in the foreword of his recent The 
People of Moscow. All documentarians, Atget 
included, suffer from this inherent ambiguity. 
The viewer can all too easily see the pictures in 
the light of his own private life and thereby 
overlook the intentions of the photographer. 
The Surrealists for instance found fascinating 
the curious juxtapositions that chance put in 
front of Atget’s camera. He may have never 
noticed them. 

The blurred figures of people, horses, and 
carts is another example. As Man Ray wrote, the 
ghosts were a matter of indifference to Atget. 
To many a contemporary man, dampened with 


Minor White Atget 


a 





Porte du Pré St. Gervais 
Paris 19, Bd. Sérurier. 


psychology, the blurs are a challenge to inter- 
pret the “ghosts of Atget.” They can suggest the 
wildest: the ectoplasm of people that long ago 
built these houses, stalked these streets, and 
died staring out these windows; the half ma- 
terializations of Atget’s unborn children, and 
other equally intriguing imaginings. 

Many a poet and image maker has wrought 
better than he realizes; so why not look on 
Atget’s photographs as doors through which the 
imagination of those that care to may walk in to 
dream? Mainly because when we do so, we miss 
the dream that was Atget’s. To him the blurred 
figures were accidents and therefore to be over- 
looked. His real ghosts, and his personal dream 
lurk in the most solid parts of his pictures: these 
parts that preserve the feeling of a century just 
passed, which was, for him, the present. 
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Japanese Film Masterpieces: 


Producers’ Chotce 





An early scene in Rosho Mon: the bandit played by Toshiro Mifune at the time the 
bandit is captured by the police. A story of violation and death is retold four times, by 
the wife, by the bandit, by the spirit of the murdered husband and in an ashamed way 
by the firewood dealer who, it develops, witnessed the entire episode in the woods. 

His story is related at the gate, Rosho Mon, to a pair of travelers waiting out a storm 
in its shelter. One of these, a priest weary in body and soul, is depressed by the story; 
but it is he that has his faith in humanity restored when the firewood dealer, perhaps 
in recompense for his cowardly part in the tragedy, takes an abandoned infant to his 
home. 
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by James Card 


IN A SPLENDID GESTURE Of generous cooperation 
with the motion picture program of George 
Eastman House, the six major film producers of 
Japan each chose the film he considered his 
company’s outstanding achievement in the years 
1951 to 1954 and placed a complete print in the 
Rochester study collection. 

These six exceptional Japanese features not 
only provide film students with a unique pano- 
rama of the startling development of post-war 
cinema in Japan, they are of significance as indi- 
cating what the Japanese film-makers them- 
selves consider their most successful efforts. It 
is known, for example, that the director of Gate 
of Hell was completely surprised by the cordial 
reception of his film abroad; he is reported to 
consider it one of his lesser efforts. 

The presence of six unshortened, unaltered 
Japanese film productions in this country offers 
film students a unique opportunity for serious 
study. In commercial release, few if any of the 
Japanese productions are shown in their original 
length since many of them run from twelve to 
sixteen reels. The epic Chushingura, one of the 
six chosen for Eastman House, is twenty-five 
reels long. 

By good fortune, the variety of subject mat- 
ter covered by the six selected subjects gives the 
student a revealing pattern of the most signifi- 
cant phases of Japanese culture to be savored 
through their entertainment films. Two of the 
pictures are modern stories dealing intimately 
with post-war living of average Japanese fami- 
lies. Three are costume pieces replete with all 
the traditions of the samurai cult and the Ka- 
buki Theatre. And one is a harrowing re-enact- 
ment of the American invasion of Okinawa pre- 
sented with almost unbearable realism and 


skill. 


Appropriately, these half-dozen films chosen 
by the Japanese producers are headed by the 
Daiei Company’s Rasho Mon. Undeniably bril- 
liant, director Kurazawa’s prize-winning mas- 
terpiece still might not have caused such world- 
wide astonishment had the world been watching 
Japanese films from 1923 to 1941. In that criti- 
cal period, only two films from Japan were ever 
circulated in this country. They were Jujiro 
(Crossroads) of 1928 and director Mikio Na- 
ruse’s Kimiko, an early talkie that reached the 
United States in 1936. Distribution of these films 
was extremely limited, for the age of the art 
cinema was only in its beginning. Kimiko itself 
was totally misunderstood by reviewers, for 1937 
was part of a period when cineastes insisted that 
a film had to “move”— movement of some sort 
had to gallop across the screen at a frantic 
tempo. A slow film was invariably condemned. 
Today, the same director, Naruse is being wide- 
ly praised for his 1952 Okaasan, a sensitive and 
charming film made with all the same qualities 
that distinguished Kimiko. 

For many years before the war, American 
press agents were uncomfortably aware that if 
they proclaimed that the United States made 
more movies than any country in the world they 
would be advertising still another falsehood. It 
was Japan that led the world in volume of pro- 
duction and it would be indeed astonishing if 
such prolific activity did not produce a few 
directors of the calibre of Kurazawa, Ohsone 
and the veterans Mizoguchi and Kinugasa who 
were both directors of many silents. 

The director Akira Kurazawa is represented 
twice in the producers’ half-dozen at Eastman 
House. His Rasho Mon was made for Daiei in 
1951 and won not only the Grand Prize in Ven- 
ice for that year, but an Academy Award in the 
United States as well. In 1954 Kurazawa di- 
rected Seven Samurai for Toho. Almost twice 
as long as Rasho Mon, the Seven Samurai may 
be somewhat fatiguing to Western audiences 
with its prolonged combat between mounted 
bandits and intrepid samurai. Viewed techni- 
cally, it is an achievement in direction and 
camera work nearly as astonishing as Rasho 
Mon and certainly assures a place for Kurazawa 
high among the most skillful directors of the 
world. 

Unspectacular but most impressive is Na- 
ruse’s Mother of 1952. This sensitive produc- 
tion has long been a hit in Paris and is just be- 
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Miss Machiko Kyo as the wife in Rosho Mon. 





Two scenes from Himeyuri-No-To, a reenactment of the 
battle of Okinawa in memory of the 200 school girls that 
lost their lives in that action. 
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ginning to win admirers in the United States. 
The idea for the story is in itself refreshing in its 
simplicity. A contest was held among secondary 
school pupils for the writing of the best story 
about home life. The winning composition 
Okaasan became the basis of the filmscript. The 
whole film is touchingly presented through the 
viewpoint of a charming teen-ager. The players 
all behave with the completely convincing, un- 
actorish restraint that Naruse was able to evoke 
so magnificently from his cast in Kimiko. Short 
of spending six months with a Japanese family, 
viewing Okaasan would seem to be the next 
best way of approaching an intimate under- 
standing of contemporary Japanese life and its 
not so peculiar problems. 

Another modern story of intimate family life 
in the collection is Kinuyo Tanaka’s The Moon 
Has Arisen chosen to represent the Nikkatsu 
Company. Miss Tanaka is that world rarity, the 
female film director. 

Himeyuri No To, the contribution of Toei, 
was produced in 1953. It is the unsparingly 
realistic and tragic story of two hundred teen- 
age Japanese school girls caught on Okinawa by 
the invasion of American troops March 24, 
1945. After enduring heart-breaking hardships, 
all two hundred girls and their teachers were 
killed in the ensuing action. The film was pro- 
duced as a memorial to their death. 

Most spectacular of the six films is Tatsuo 
Ohsone’s epic Chushingura which runs over 
four and a half hours and stars Koshiro Matsu- 
moto, one of the greatest actors of the Kabuki 
Theatre. Chushingura, or “The Tale of the 
Forty-Seven Ronin” is the basic story of Japa- 
nese literature and drama. Based on an actual 
occurrence in 1701, the epic has been filmed 
many times in both silent and dialogue produc- 
tions. This latest version (1954) done with the 
splendid resources of one of Japan’s largest 
companies, Shochiku, is an impressive and re- 
vealing document of Japan’s moral and emo- 
tional heritage. The story has affected Japanese 
life and art in the same way that the Niebel- 
ungenlied has found enduring significance in 
the Kultur of Germany. A complete exposition 
of the samurai code of honor and vengeance, the 
film builds with mounting tension for its first 
four hours to erupt at its climax in a sustained 
spectacle of bloodspattering swordplay and sav- 
age ballet totally without parallel in motion 
pictures. 











The six films presented to Eastman House are as follows: 


Rasho Mon 

Tsukiwa Noborinu 
Chushingura 

Okaasan 

Himeyuri No To 
Schichinin No Samurai 


COMPANY 
1951 Daiei 
1952 Nikkatsu 
1954 Schochiku 
1952 Shin Toho 
1953 Toei 
1954 Toho 


PRODUCER 
MasaIicui NAGATA 
Kyusaki Hort 
SHrro Kipo 
Hatrort TOMOYOSHI 
Hrmosui OKAWA 


IcH1zoO KOBAYAHI 


DIRECTOR 
AkIRA KURAZAWA 
Kinuyo TANAKA 
Tatsuo OHSONE 
Mix1o NARUSE 
TADASHI IMAI 
AKIRA KURAZAWA 


9 reels 
10 reels 
25 reels 
10 reels 
14 reels 
16 reels 


Scene from The imposter,, Kohici Takata who plays the imposter, plays a lead in 
Chushingura, one of the six Japanese motion pictures recently given to Eastman House. 
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Miracle of Observation 





COMMENTARY ON THE MOTION PICTURE “GREED” 


In Erich Von STROHEIM’s great motion picture 
Greed, the power of photography to lend au- 
thenticity to an entirely imaginative work is 
carried perhaps to an extreme. The film is bru- 
tally realistic, terrifying in its relentless building 
up of a tragic situation. 

Erich Von Stroheim, the director, is perhaps 
best known to all of us as an actor, habitually 
cast in the role of an unpleasant foreign officer, 
“The man you love to hate,” as Hollywood press 
agents put it. He was born in Vienna in 1885, be- 
came an officer in the Austrian Army, and soon 
afterwards emigrated to the United States. 
Ironically the only job he could get was in the 
U.S. Cavalry. He served as a private for two 
years. Then, after a series of odd jobs, he joined 
the Mexican army. He finally wound up in 
Hollywood, with ambitions to be an author and 
an actor. This was in 1914. 

David Wark Griffith, the great film director, 
was then at the height of his productivity. 

Von Stroheim got a job playing the part of a 
Negro in The Birth of a Nation. “You are to 
climb to the roof of that house,” Griffith or- 
dered. “There will be a crack of a gun, and 
when this happens you are to clutch your breast 
with your hand as if you had been shot, and 
throw yourself off the roof.” 

“Off the roof? But that house is at least 18 
feet high!” 

“It is of no consequence. We shall arrange 
something. Do not worry.”! 

They put mattresses down. The third time he 
fell he broke two ribs. He earned only $3. But 
he was “in.” Griffith made him one of his as- 
sistants in The Birth of a Nation, and later, an 
assistant director for Intolerance. 

After World War I, Von Stroheim set out for 
himself. His first film, Blind Husbands made a 
million dollars for Universal. But his fourth film, 
Merry Go Round, was taken from him and fin- 
ished by another director. 

In his intense desire to make the most of the 
scenario he had become extravagant. He photo- 
graphed much more film than was required, and 
then found that he could not cut it to the con- 
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by Beaumont Newhall 


ventional one-and-one-half-hour show. He de- 
manded that his films be shown in two parts, 
with an intermission, as plays are presented. 
Universal producers would not hear of this. He 
left the company. 

In 1923 he was hired by Goldwyn at five 
times his previous salary to make a film of his 
own choice. 

“It is possible,” Stroheim said, “to tell a great 
stery in motion pictures in such a way that the 
spectator will come to believe that what he is 
looking at is real. Dickens and de Maupassant, 
Zola and Frank Norris catch and reflect life in 
their novels. There must be more realism on the 
screen. It is my humble ambition to furnish more 
of it, and with that idea therefore I am directing 
Frank Norris’s story, McTeague.”? Two years 
later, in 1925, the film was released as Greed. 

It is surprising that Frank Norris is so little 
remembered. He worked for only six years, until 
his death in 1902 at the age of 32. Yet, along 
with Stephen Crane and Theodore Dreiser, he 
is a founder of the modern school of realistic 
fiction. “The naturalist,” he wrote, “takes no 
note of common people, common insofar as their 
interests, their lives, and the things that occur 
in them are common, ordinary. Terrible things 
must happen to the characters of the naturalistic 
tale. They must be twisted from the ordinary, 
wrenched from the quiet, uneventful round of 
everyday life and flung into the throes of a vast 
and terrible drama that works itself out in un- 
leashed passion, in blood, and in sudden 
death.”3 

The novel McTeague follows this pattern. 

It is a tale of a man and a woman whose lives 
are ruined by psychological aberrations which 
they cannot control. Norris wrote before the 
psychoanalytical teachings of Freud and his fol- 
lowers were generally known, yet his story is 
basically the relentless, penetrating revelation of 











the growth of the psychoses of his characters. 

Norris had the ability to select the most sig- 
nificant and most graphic detail. An illustration 
is the passage in which tragic news arrives in 
the form of a letter. 

“McTeague had been making fillings when 
this letter arrived. [McTeague, the hero, is a 
dentist. ] He was in his ‘Parlors,’ pottering over 
his movable rack . . . He heard the postman’s 
step in the hall and saw the envelopes begin to 
shuttle themselves through the slit of his letter 
drop. Then came the fat oblong envelope, with 
its official seal that dropped flatwise to the floor 
with a sodden, dull impact.” He reads the news, 
then goes to the kitchen to ask his wife Trina 
about it. “She was in the center of the room, 
wiping off, with a damp sponge, the oilcloth 
table-cover, on which they had breakfasted. . . . 

“ “What is it, Mac, dear?’ said Trina. 

“McTeague shut the door behind him with 
his heel and handed her the letter. Trina read it 
through. Then suddenly her small hand gripped 
tightly upon the sponge, so that the water 
started from it and dripped in a little pattering 





deluge upon the bricks.”* 

This one passage must suffice to show that 
Frank Norris had the camera eye, and even the 
sense of the closeup. 

Von Stroheim planned to reproduce the book 
almost literally. 

He chose, after great selection, the following 
principals: Gibson Gowland, Zasu Pitts, and 
Jean Hersholt. 

His passion for the realistic led him to insist 
upon authenticity. A house in San Francisco 
was rented, and the actors were required to live 
there during the shooting. It is said that part of 
the house was torn down, to give the camera- 
men sufficient space in which to work. And for 
the final scenes in Death Valley, Von Stroheim 
took the cast on location. Jean Hersholt, who 
played the part of Marcus, recollected: “Dur- 
ing the two weeks that we were in the worst 
part of the valley the highest temperature was 
161 degrees and the lowest 91. The scorching 
air seared our blistered bodies, making sleep 
impossible. After a few days and nights not one 
of us spoke to the others unless we had to. 


Final scene of Greed in which the tragedy culminates. Gibson Gowland as McTeague 


and Jean Hersholt as Marcus. 








On location for Greed, Director Erich Von Stroheim shak- 
ing hands with Zasu Pitts as Trina. 


“The day that we staged our death fight I 
barely recollect at all. Stroheim made our hot, 
tired brains grasp that this scene was to be the 
finish . . . Gowland and I crawled over the 
crusted earth. I reached him, dragged him to his 
feet. With real blood-lust in our hearts we 
fought and rolled and slugged each other. Stro- 
heim yelled at us, ‘Fight, fight! Try to hate each 
other as you both hate me!’ 

“And that typified Von. In order to get real- 
ism he really would make you hate him. When 
le was making a film everything else was sub- 
servient to the picture, all personal feelings 
came last.”5 

In nine months of this intense work, Von Stro- 
heim produced one of the longest motion pic- 
tures on record. One critic wrote, in April 1924: 
“I saw a wonderful picture the other day — that 
no one else will ever see. It was the unslaught- 
ered version of Erich Von Stroheim’s Greed. It 
was a magnificent piece of work, but was forty- 
five reels long. We went into the projecting 
room at 10:30 in the morning; we staggered out 
at 8:00 that night. I can’t imagine what they are 
going to do with it . . . Episodes come along 
that you think have no bearing on the story, 
then ten or twelve reels later, it hits you with a 
crash. For stark, terrible realism and marvelous 
artistry, it is the greatest picture I have ever 
seen. 6 

The Goldwyn company demanded that the 
film be cut. Von Stroheim managed to reduce it 
to 24 reels. He could go no further. But the pro- 
ducers were adamant. The film was taken from 
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him and reduced to 10 reels by a professional 
cutter, “a man who had never read the book nor 
the script, and on whose mind was nothing but 
a hat,” Von Stroheim said. “He ruined the whole 
of my two years’ work.”? Von Stroheim never 
looked at the final version, until recently, when 
he screened it in Germany. 

It is impossible to judge the motion picture 
as a finished work. 

There are scenes in the released version 
which are unexplained, and transitions which 
are not supported. To keep the story thread to- 
gether, long captions had to be added, so wordy 
that they crowd the screen right out to the very 
edge. 

But there is enough left of Stroheim’s work 
so that we can recognize its power and its 
strength. To Frank Norris’s conception, Stro- 
heim added much of his own invention — paral- 
leling in visual terms what Norris described in 
words. In the marriage scene, a funeral passes 
by at the very moment that wedding vows are 
exchanged. This symbolically secondary action, 
a most powerful scene, and prophetic of Orson 
Welles, does not appear in the book. Nor does 
the scene of courtship on the San Francisco 
sewer, among the mud flats. 

In the original release print of Greed, all the 
gold, and brass objects, were tinted gold — the 
fillings of teeth, the dentist’s sign, gold pieces, 
the brass bedstead, the bird cage, picture 
frames. The prints now available do not have 
this unusual feature. 





McTeague biting Trina’s fingers to make her reveal where 
her money is hidden. 

















Trina with a part of her hoard. 


Today, the film may not seem so uncompro- 
misingly realistic as it did in 1925, the year it 
was released. We have been brought up on 
documentaries, and Hollywood has turned more 
and more to location shots. Furthermore, the 
building of studio sets has been greatly refined, 
so that they do not seem as artificial as they did 
30 years ago. 

Greed was a box office failure. Audiences did 
not like the unpleasant and unrelieved ugliness 
of the picture. The magazine Motion Picture 
said “a grimacing, ugly spectacle, which pounds 
home its story with sledge blows . . . Raw and 
repelling detail . . . Grime and squalor .. . 
elaborately presented. It is all very true, but we 
don’t think it belongs in the theatre.”* 

But then, critics had the same to say of the 
Frank Norris novel in 1899. “Seven-tenths of 
the story the normal reader will peruse with a 
mixture of depression and disgust. He might, 
however, have called his book “McTeague, a 
Study in Stinks.® William Dean Howells, the 
novelist and critic, found that the book “abounds 


in touches of character at once fine and free, in 


little miracles of observation, in vivid insight, 


in simple and subtle expression.”!° 

Greed, for all its faults, is a great motion pic- 
ture. It is not a picture to delight us or to charm 
us. It is a picture to move us. Anda picture from 
which we — like so many film directors and 


critics — can learn the very language of moving 
pictures. 
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Ruins of the Abbey of Jumiéges, North side. 
(Neg. 2631) 

Church at Harfleur. 

Chateau of Tournoél: gallery leading to the 
chapel. (Two views; one dated 1829.) 

Interior of the apse of Volvic, 1829. 

Interior of the ruins of the Chateau of Blot-le- 
Rocher. 

Great Hall of the Palace of Justice, Rouen. (Fig- 
ures drawn by Xavier-le-Prince.) 

The Bridge at Thiers. 

Entrance of the Palace of the Cardinal of Am- 
boise at Gaillon. 

General view of the interior of the church of 
Brou. 


STAGE SETS BY DAGUERRE 


THREE LITHOGRAPHS by Jean Philippe Schmit 
(1790-1832), showing scenery designed by 
Daguerre for the 2nd and 3rd acts of the play 
Elodie at the Théatre de Ambigu comique, 
Paris. Cromer coll. 


DIORAMA 

In 1822 Daguerre and Charles-Marie Bouton 
(1781-1853) put up a special building in Paris 
for the display of gigantic (72 x 46 foot) pictures 
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Lithographs by—Daguverre, Continued 


of illusionistic character, painted on both sides 
of a translucent canvas. Under top light, the 
front picture was visible; by back lighting, the 
rear picture. By this technique day could be- 
come night and a building shown before and 
during its conflagration, simply by screening the 
skylight and opening the back light. 

The building where these pictures were 
shown, Daguerre and Bouton called the Dio- 
rama. It was on Rue Sanson, behind the square 
leading off the Boulevard St. Martin dominated 
by a fountain called the Chateau d Eau. Cromer 
collected 12 prints showing this famous land- 
mark before the construction of the Diorama 
and after its destruction by fire in 1839. He also 
found an architectural drawing of the fountain 
in cross section. An equally extensive documen- 
tation of the Diorama building is in the collec- 
tion, of which the principal pieces are: 





ENGRAVING. Exterior of the Diorama. Titled 
“View of the Chateau d’Eau, taken from the 
Boulevard St. Martin.” Unsigned. Plate size 
24 x 31.8 cm. (Neg. 1247) 


ENGRAVING. Architectural plan of the Diorama. 
30 x 21 cm. Showing three separate stages 
around a revolving stage. 


LITHOGRAPH. Interior of Diorama, showing audi- 
ence viewing presentation of “The Harbor of 
Boulogne.” Lithograph by Jean Henri Marlet 
(1771-1847). 19 x 27.3 cm. 








DOCUMENTS ABOUT THE DIORAMA 
15 leaflets or broadsides, descriptive of paint- 
ings shown; 2 passes and 2 printed press invi- 
tations, with autograph signatures of Daguerre; 
certificate for stock sold for Diorama in London. 


DRAWINGS BY 

CHARLES-MARIE BOUTON 

COLLECTION OF 33 PENCIL SKETCHES, 5 water 
colors, some of which are studies for Diorama 
paintings. A number of drawings, on tracing 
paper, appear to have been made with a 
camera obscura. 


ALBUM, with hand-lettered title on cover “Ch. 
Bouton / 1781-1853 / Esquisses et Croquis,” 
22.5 x 30.5 cm., containing 30 sketches, many 
of which relate to the Diorama. On the back 
of one sketch, a poem in honor of the Dio- 
rama. The album, and collection of un- 
mounted drawings, was acquired by Gabriel 
Cromer from Bouton’s son-in-law. 


FIRST ANNOUNCEMENT OF 

THE DAGUERREOTYPE 

BROADSIDE, printed on both sides of a single 
sheet, announcing the discovery of the da- 
guerreotype. Signed “Daguerre.” A note at 
foot of verso announces that an exhibition of 
40 of Daguerre’s daguerreotypes will be held 
Jan. 15, 1839, and subscriptions will be 
opened for stockholders. Apparently the 
broadside was printed before January 7, 
when Arago at a meeting of the Académie 
des Sciences began negotiations for the pur- 
chase of the technique by the French govern- 
ment. This broadside appears to be unique. 


DAGUERRE’S INSTRUCTION MANUAL 
(Neg. 2400) 

When Daguerre sold the daguerreotype tech- 
nique to the French government in 1839 it was 
agreed that he would write a description of it. 
Shortly after the public demonstration on Au- 
gust 19, Daguerre published a 79-page book, 
History and Description of that Process called 
the Daguerreotype. Of the first edition, with the 
imprint of Alphonse Giroux, only two copies are 
known to exist. Both are in the George Eastman 
House collection. Illustrated above is the title 
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page of one: Mentienne, son of Daguerre’s clos- 
est friend and his first biographer, has written 
on it: “Given to my father by Daguerre in 1840.” 
The principal part of the booklet is devoted to 
a detailed description of the technique with 
measured drawings of the apparatus. Also in- 
cluded are official government documents au- 
thorizing the purchase of the process, speeches 
by Arago and Gay-Lussac, a description of the 
process of Daguerre’s partner, Niépce, and 
notes by Daguerre on how to paint the diorama 
canvases. 

Thirty-one various editions and translations 
of the book were published. A complete bibli- 
ography by Beaumont Newhall appears in Hel- 
mut & Alison Gernsheim, L. J. M. Daguerre 
(London: Secker & Warburg, 1956). Of the 
items listed, Eastman House owns: Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
6, 7, 8 (published in Paris); 14 (London); 17 
(New York); 20, 21 (Stuttgart); 24 (Stockholm); 
26 (Rome); 27, 28 (Madrid). 
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BOOK AND ARTICLE REVIEWS 


THE PEOPLE OF MOSCOW, by Henri Cartier-Bresson. 
Paris, Draeger Freres, New York, Simon & Schuster, 
1955. 163 photos. $10.00 


THE EUROPEANS, by Henri Cartier-Bresson. New 
York, Simon & Schuster in collaboration with Edi- 
tions Verve, Paris, 1955. 114 photos. $15.00. 


When people ask Henri Cartier-Bresson what 
he saw in Moscow, he can display his photo- 
graphs, for they will prove what his eyes beheld. 
He saw people going about their everyday af- 
fairs; working, running in and out of offices, at 
play, at lunch, visiting the tombs of public he- 
roes, looking at the murals in the new subway. 
Surprisingly enough, the people of Moscow do 
not seem very different than ourselves. Cartier- 
Bresson photographed what he saw and not 
what he felt about Russia. This is reporting at 
its most documentary. 

The unbiased report is a limited objective, 
and, as Cartier-Bresson pointed out, fragmen- 
tary. But under circumstances as highly charged 
as this one in 1955 by what other means could 
neutrality be brought to bear? And a report is 
the only effective one, if not the only permissible 
one from the standpoint of people on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain. 

Here was a situation in which Cartier-Bres- 
son’s characteristic lucidity was at its most use- 
ful. With little or no intrusion of the photogra- 
pher, beyond his disarming lucidity, the reader 
is taken on a journey to a distant land, a distant 
culture, and to a distant hope that nations, be- 
cause they are composed of people, can live 
together in the world. 

Both books reaffirm Cartier-Bresson’s contri- 
bution to human knowledge — gained and im- 
parted through his camera — that men are more 
alike than different. The Europeans, in addition, 
attempts to document the subtle differences be- 
tween nationalities. For this purpose the photo- 
graphs are grouped by nations. The differences 
are slight, yet the feeling quickly and certainly 
comes through that the German essence is dif- 
ferent than the Greek, the French different than 
the Spanish, the Italians remote from the Irish. 
The people who appear in The Europeans were 
not so basically documented as those in Mos- 
cow; they are closer to being Cartier-Bresson’s 
people. Hence the differences between them are 
harder to find than if the book had included 
work by photographers from each nation—with, 
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of course, attainments equal to Cartier-Bresson’s, 
and with sympathy for people equally devel- 
oped. But I, for one, like his people and only 
wish that each nation had its Cartier-Bresson. 
In many ways The Europeans is a companion 
to The Decisive Moment (1952). There is the 
same large handsome format, the same three 
sizes of photographs, full page, two to a page, 
and the two-page spread. The kind of photo- 
graphs fall into the same classes of reportage 
and “surreal.” It was the last that first drew the 
attention of the art world to Cartier-Bresson’s 
work. On the whole, while the pictures seem 
less intense than those in The Decisive Moment, 
they augment and extend the first and thus 
strengthen the body of his work. 
M. W. 


BETTER COLOR MOVIES by Fred Bond, FPSA. San 
Francisco, Camera Craft Publishing Company, 1955. 
159 pp. 16 color plates and 17 black and white 
lust. $4.95. 


The second, revised edition of this book which 
discusses movie making with Kodachrome and 
Ansco Movie Color Film. Fred Bond concen- 
trates entirely on color technique and the use of 
color effects for dramatization and better story 
telling. 


THE MANY-SIDED NADAR, by Pierre Schneider. 
Art News Annual, XXV (1956), 56-72. 


Gaspard-Félix Tournachon (1820-1901), oth- 
erwise known as Nadar, has been hailed as the 
leading French portrait photographer of the 
nineteenth century. Mr. Schneider now pre- 
sents, for the first time, an account of his various 
other activities, as well as photography and thus 
rounds out the picture of the man. Nadar was 
a balloonist (le Geant was the largest balloon 
ever made), a caricaturist, a writer, an editor 
and a publisher. Mr. Schneider presents a selec- 
tion of comments by contemporaries about 
Nadar. 

Baudelaire, a lifetime friend, praised his 
“astonishing expression of vitality. Adrien [his 
brother], used to tell me that Félix possessed 
all his vital organs in duplicate.” Jules Verne 
put him in his book, Voyage from the Earth to 
the Moon, as Ardan (anagram for Nadar). “Did 
he not manage constantly to have the thousand 
voices of Fame, his obedient servants, speak up 
for him?” And, later on, “He proclaimed him- 





self a ‘sublime ignoramus.’” Dynamic, restless, 
and gifted, Nadar was one of the most colorful 
of Parisians. Mr. Schneider points out that his 
flair for publicity was so great that “he managed 
to impose his name . . . as the very synonym of 
photography.” 

He began to photograph in 1853 as a help in 
producing his most ambitious caricature, The 
Nadar Pantheon, a 33 x 44% inch caricature of 
270 contemporaries in the field of the arts. Indi- 
vidual sittings would have required hours and 
hours. The photographs which Nadar produced 
for studies have proved to be of greater artistic 
and documentary value than the lithograph. 
Their style and unmanipulated technique re- 
main secondary in importance to his message of 
sympathetic psychological insight. 

Of particular interest is the relationship of 
Nadar to the painting world. He was a friend of 
the leading painters. Manet used one of his 
photographs as the basis of his etching of Bau- 
delaire. And it was in Nadar’s studio in 1874 
that the Impressionists held their first exhibition. 
But, as Mr. Schneider points out, the influence 
of photography on painting cannot be limited to 
the photographer’s function in supplying mod- 
els to painters or exhibiting their work. Photog- 
raphy, the very embodiment of reality-in-time, 
fitted the spirit of the new age. “Modemity,” 
wrote Baudelaire, “is the transitory, the fugitive, 
the contingent, half of art.” Mr. Schneider com- 
ments, “However, the instantaneous shot did 
not actually come into existence until 1855-60 
and the day was still distant when our photogra- 
pher would advertise his Express-Détective 
Nadar, appareil instanté perfectionné. Prior to 
that time, modern man’s desire for a record of 
the passing moment had found satisfaction in 
... caricature.” He concludes: “It would seem, 
then, that Nadar . . . whose esthetics were so 
closely related to the Impressionists’ . . . must 
have influenced them. But no: with the excep- 
tion of the Baudelaire portrait, no specific pho- 
tograph by Nadar seems to have caught the 
Impressionists’ attention. . . . And so our story 
ends, quite appropriately, up in the air.” 

The article is handsomely illustrated with re- 
productions. [Francois Braive, who is currently 
writing a biography of Nadar, points out, in a 
letter to Image, a number of errors. A portrait 
of Daumier is titled Corot, a daguerreotype of 
Balzac from Nadar’s collection is erroneously 
credited to him; Nadar never took daguerreo- 


types (see Paris Photographe, 1891, No. 2-3); 
the Daumier lithograph of Nadar in his balloon 
“raising photography to the height of art” 
should be dated 1862; the air views of Paris are 
not Nadar’s first successful aerial photographs, 
but the earliest ones preserved; the photograph 
of the catacombs was taken by arc light and not 
by magnesium flare. ] 


ROBERT TAFT (1894-1955) 


To photographers, and all who are concerned 
with the camera’s past, the greatest memorial to 
Dr. Robert Taft, who died last fall in Lawrence, 
Kansas, will be his pioneer book Photography 
and the American Scene, published in 1937. 

It was the first, and is still the only, compre- 
hensive history of American photography from 
its beginnings in 1839 to the end of the century. 
So admirably documented is the book, and so 
full of detailed information, that it stands as an 
indispensable standard work in any library of 
the history of photography. 

During the past decade, Dr. Taft’s interest 
turned from photographers to the documentary 
illustrators of the American West. Until his sec- 
ond book, Artists and Illustrators of the Old 
West, appeared in 1953, no study had been 
made of the on-the-spot artists who drew pic- 
tures of the epic opening of the West for the 
popular magazines. Yet these artists created an 
important and vivid record of a phase of Ameri- 
can history. 

As editor of the quarterly Transactions of the 
Kansas Academy of Science, Dr. Taft contrib- 
uted a steady stream of articles, covering such 
a variety of topics as technical scientific matters 
and the Kansas grasshopper plague of several 
decades ago. He was president of the Kansas 
Historical Society, and chairman of the Gover- 
nor’s Committee which planned the observance 
of Kansas’ Territorial Centennial in 1954. 

Although the late Dr. Taft was perhaps most 
widely known for his historical writings, he was 
by profession and training a professor of chemis- 
try at the University of Kansas. 

Born in Tokyo in 1894, the son of American 
missionaries to Japan, Dr. Taft was educated in 
Michigan, New York and Pennsylvania and 
earned his first college degree from Grand Is- 
land College, Nebraska, in 1916. In 1925, he 
received the degree of Ph.D. from Kansas Uni- 
versity after having taught there for three years. 
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Watching the Cavaleade of Color FRITZ HENLE 


(Courtesy of Cities Service Co.) 


The Cavalcade of Color is a dramatic showing of seven 
hundred color slides on a specially-built wide, curving 
screen. Up to seven slides can be shown at a time by 
automatic projectors. Synchronized music and commen- 
tary provide the background to this sixteen minute show, 
which tells the story of the use of color photography in 
modern life, and presents dramatic, ever-changing pic- 
tures, ranging from humble snapshots to breathtaking 
scenes of our natural wonders which fill the entire 9 x 44 
foot screen. Visitors to the George Eastman House find the 
Cavalcade of Color the climax of their tour. 





